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ID ESPITE its long history and ancient culture, the Philip- 
pines is a young state which attained its independ- 
ence only in 1946 with the end of the American regime. 
An act of U.S. Congress restored the independence that 
had been lost with the cession of the Philippines by Spain 
to the United States in the Treaty of Paris of December 
1898 and lost once again at the end of the Filipino-Amer- 
ican War (1899-1902). 

At the turn of the twentieth century, on May 1, 
1899, while the American and Spanish fleets confronted 
each other in a prearranged mock wattle in Manila Bay, 
two other squadrons—the German Kaiser’s and His British 
Majesty's warships—awaited the outcome for reasons of 
their own. Simultaneously, the Philippine revolutionary 
army which had already driven Spanish forces from most 
of the country and had laid siege to the capital was pre- 
vented from taking part in the surrender of Manila by 
the Americans, who had been posing as their allies. The 
day, the country and the next Philippine half-century 
went to the Americans. 

Geographically, the Philippines is as complex as its 
history. An archipelago composed of 7,107 islands (at 
the last count) it is arranged delicately, like a filigreed 
bangle, on a limb of the Pacific Ocean between Japan 
and Indonesia. Only one thousand of the islands are pop- 
ulated and only 11 of them account for 95 percent of 
the country’s total land area. 
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The irregular shapes of the islands which are splayed 
over several hundred kilometers of sea give imagery and 
texture to the Filipino sensibility. The seas which sur- 
round them, the Pacific Ocean, the China, Sulu and Cele- 
bes Seas, define the Filipino inner and outer worlds and 
give Filipinos a sense of detachment. It is probably to 
this sense of space and isolation that they owe their 
other-worldliness. 

The islands of Taiwan and Borneo lie directly north 
and south, thus neatly indicating the racial and political 
past and present of the Philippines. Presaging its future 
are China, Indochina, Malaysia and Singapore to the west 
and southwest and the Pacific Ocean (the “American 
lake” of the political scientists) with Hawaii and the U.S. 
West Coast to the east. 

The Philippines lies north of the equator, although 
very slightly so, making the weather for at least three 
months of the year uncomfortably hot, humid and close. 
For three other months (from December to February) 
the climate is subtropical—mild and cool with refresh- 
ingly chilly evenings. In between there stretches a long, 
unpredictable monsoon, bringing typhoons, cyclones and 
torrential rains, which try the temper and the economy. 


AND and water are the bases of the Filipino experi- 
Lo Miracles of peaks, mist and pinewood on the 
cordilleras; vast, green plains; dripping rain forests; water- 
falls and rivers which swell or shrink according to the 
season; mountainsides forming stupendous natural am- 
phitheaters to emerald gulfs and bays; lakes within lakes; 
savannahs and volcanoes of divine beauty, form the back- 
drop to Filipino life. Rapid soil erosion, where some of 
the forests have been cleared for quick profit, often leads 
to floods in the lowlands, but rich alluvial deposits in the 
large deltas make the land incredibly lush and fertile. 
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Luzon, the largest island (35 percent of the total 
land area), is sliced neatly down the center by majestic 
mountain ranges, the twin Cordilleras and the Sierra 
Madre. To one side lie the barren coastal plains of the 
Ilocos. On the other is the tobacco-thick Cagayan Valley 
and below, the great central plain, the so-called rice bowl, 
with the volcanic.southeastern region, the Taal and Ma- 
yon Volcanoes bringing up the rear. 

The Visayas, the central islands between Luzon and 
Mindanao, include several main islands of phantasmagoric 
trapezoidal shapes, like pieces of a giant jigsaw puzzle 
that have been disarranged by cosmic forces: triangular 
Panay with a central lowland shaped like a saucer, the 
rich province of Negros with its sugar plantations, the 
mountainous and arid, elongated island of Cebu, Samar 
and Leyte to the east, full of sensuous beauty—the first 
to be glimpsed by the great Portuguese explorer Ferdi- 
nand Magellan. 

Mindanao to the south, the second-largest island, 
is a world apart. It has a climate basically different from 
that of the rest of the country since it lies outside the so- 
called typhoon belt and is much nearer the equator. Be- 
cause it has been the least exploited by the long line of 
colonizers, it is also culturally different. Its great forests, 
plains, valleys, plateaus and waterfalls provide hydro- 
electric power, an embarrassment of rich banana and 
abaca plantations, timber, gold, silver, copper, iron and 
manganese ore have earned for it the name of Promised 
Land. Like the Sulu Archipelago still further south and 
dagger-shaped Palawan Island on the far west, the richest 
and least inhabited, where oil has recently been discover- 
ed, several provinces of Mindanao are Muslim. 

Nature’s largess to the Philippine archipelago in- 
cludes plants and animals that are a botanical and Zoo- 
logical wonder; 8,500 species of flowering plants, 1,000 
different kinds of ferns alone, 800 species of orchids. 
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Fully one-fourth of the land is covered by wild grasses, 
while the hardwood forests of ironwoou which went into 
the making of Spanish galleons and Philippine mahogany 
which makes some of the world’s best furniture occupy 
almost half the land area. There are 500 species of birds, 
pheasants, parrots, quail, cuckoos and doves, 700 kinds 
of butterflies, snakes and lizards, of which there are 10C 
species, and, to the sorrow of foreign ecologists, several 
species recently endangered, the Philippine eagle and 
the wild buffalo, or tamaraw, some tiny squirrels and 
lemurs. 

The splendid flora and fauna vie with each other 
for a place under the dazzling Philippine sun, which has 
an exceptional quality altogether, making everything seem 
brighter, sharper and more vivid. Perhaps that is why 
Filipino women dress extravagantly and why Philippine 
towns seem garish to foreign eyes and why its painters 
and photographers are magnificently successful. Every- 
where nature outdistances art. 

Some geologists believe that the Philippine archi- 
pelago is really the uppermost curve of the great Sunda 
Shelf, the underwater platform which holds up Borneo 
and the other large islands of Indonesia. At the end of 
the last Ice Age, from 16 million to 11 million years ago, 
the Philippines was marooned, so to speak, on the swirl- 
ing waves of the China Sea when the waters began to rise. 


T HE PHILIPPINES has been marooned in many other 
senses. 

Unlike the neighboring Malay countries, the islands 
were hardly touched by the great Hindu empire of Sri- 
Vijaya, which ruled from Sumatra between A.D. 700 
and 1300. They also largely eluded the attentions of the 
powerful commercial empire of the Madjapahit in Java 
in the fourteenth century. Depite political isolation, 
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racial cultural and commercial ties flourished. 

The Philippines has always shared with other coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia a common linguistic root (Malayo- 
Polynesian), a homogeneity of racial type and a basic 
social organization: villages held together by kinship and 
governed by family elders and unwritten prehistoric cus- 
toms that are often more binding than law. 

The earliest inhabitants of the archipelago were 
small Negroid nomads—now almost extinct—and as un- 
related to the country’s racial mainstream as the Ainus 
of Japan or the Amerindians are to the modern popula- 
tions of Japan and America. 

Present-day Filipinos are descendants of Malays be- 
lieved to have traveled from what is now South China 
through Sumatra and Borneo and Malaysia in succeeding 
waves of migration over a span of several centuries. These 
early Malays were excellent seafarers; they crossed un- 
charted seas in large boats called balangay, whose name 
the smallest Filipino political unit, the barangay, still 
carries to this day. 

Still, the Philippine islands must always have seemea 
too distant from the Malay power centers and too frag- 
mented to afford any worthwhile consolidation. Archi- 
pelagos are, in any case, hard to govern and harder to 
unify. 

The Philippines negotiated both problems with par- 


tial success in the sixteenth century. To the native racial » 


and cultural unity was added a political unity begun with 
the European discovery of the islands in 1521 by Ma- 
gellan and later imposed by the conquistador Miguel 
Lopez de Legazpi in 1565, which inaugurated 333 years 
of Spanish rule. Common suffering under the repressive 
Spanish regime—which was not without some blessings: 
for example, early and relatively rapid westernization— 
united the Filipinos further. They first began to think of 
themselves as Filipinos belonging to one nation during 
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the agitation which led to the Philippine Revolution 
against Spain in 1896. 

Today there are 45 million Filipinos, and they © 
are increasing at a prodigious birthrate of 2.9 (the high- 
est in Asia), which a new Population Control Commission 
is seeking to contain through modern methods. 

The first, strongest and most ineluctable institution 
in the Philippines is the family. His family is the Filipino’s 
religion, system of government, school, bank, hospital 
and social-security system. He goes to his relatives for 
material and moral support, for entertainment and heart 
balm. The family is his philosophy of life. 

A sociological study says that every Filipino has 300 
relatives, which explains everything, from a national 
proneness to nepotism to the profligacy of town fiestas. 
Several generations ago it was not uncommon fora couple 
to raise 12 or 15 children. Today, statistics say that the 
average number of children in every family is six—four 
more than the ideal pursued by the new Population Con- 
trol Commission. 

Like most developing countries, the Philippines has 
an extremely young population. A 16-year-old is classi- 
fied in the “older half” of the population since 45 per- 
cent are 15 or below. On the other hand, only three per- 
cent are 65 years old or over. This means that almost 

_ one-half of the total number of Filipinos are nonworking 
dependents. The grimness of coping with the needs of 
20 million children makes both the family system and , 
formal government a treadmill. 

Because the family dominates life, both government 
and the churches try to approximate the methods and ‘ 
techniques of paternal and filial ties. Priests, nuns, min- 
isters and imam enjoy an avuncular position and exert a 
great deal of influence over their religious flocks. The 
Roman Catholic Church, inheritor of the wealth of the 
Spanish colonial church, is still one of the richest land- 
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owners and entrepreneurs (schools, banks, hotels, tourist . 
agencies) in the Philippine Republic. 

Political life at the grassroots is almost Sicilian in| 
nature, with the all-powerful “godfather” as both seigneur 
and parent to hundreds and thousands of people in his 
barrio or town. In great part, the corrupt system of polit- 
ical patronage stems from this peculiar institution. 

There is no lack of modern, depersonalized agencies, 
however. The school system—started by the Americans 
in 1901—engages the lives of more than 27 percent of the 
population. The regular process consists of a first enroll- 
ment at the age of seven, six years of free primary school 
(after which about 54 percent usually drop out for eco- 
nomic reasons), four years of fee-paying high school in 
public or private academies, four to eight years (as in the 
medical course) in college and two years of graduate 
school. Incidentally, there are more women students at 
the college, university and postgraduate level than men. 

More than one-third of the national budget goes to 
education, but it is worth it, for the Philippines has a 
literacy rate of 85.7 percent (the highest in Asia with the 
exception of Japan) which rises sharply to 98 percent 
in Metro Manila. Recent reforms have made school cur- 


ricula bilingual and job-oriented and so more responsive 
to the needs of economic development. 

Philippine banks are probably the most modern in- 
stitutions in the Philippine Republic. There are 1,762 
banking offices (including commercial, rural, develop- 
ment, savings banks and their branches), 14 investment 
houses, 204 finance companies, 148 private insurance 
companies and uncounted pawnshops—most of which 
operate with a high degree of managerial expertise. 

English-speaking, foreign-trained Filipino managers 
are prized all over Asia and command high salaries in the 
neighboring capitals. There are more than half a million 
registered business establishments, 68 percent as whole- 
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sale and retail outlets, 12 percent in manufacturing (from 
wooden handicrafts to electronic appliances), 9 percent 
in transport and 8 percent in services. 


a MOST controversial institution as far as foreign 
opinion is concerned is martial law or constitutional 
authoritarianism, as Filipinos prefer to call it, declared by 
President Ferdinand E. Marcos in September 1972. 

As a political innovation, it can be understood only 
in Filipino terms. Despite the influence of the French 
Revolution on the intellectuals and revolutionaries of 
1896, modern political ideas of democracy came to the 
present generation of Filipino “‘in American dress.”’ Fili- 
pinos learned their civics from books about Jefferson, 
Franklin, Washington and Lincoln—all disciples of John 
Locke. Till Marcos, the Filipino understanding of democ- 
racy and freedom was completely American and so Anglo- 
Saxon. The constitutions of 1935 and 1972 were based 
on a bill of rights very much like that of the American 
constitution and provided for the same checks and bal- 
ances, separation of powers and serious limitations to 
governmental authority which stood the American states 
and the British aristocracy—in their time—in good stead. 

But the borrowed Filipino conviction that liberty 
can exist only when government authority is curbed, led 
to disastrous conditions under the independent Philip- 
pine Republic. Social anarchy, corruption and govern- 
ment impotence aggravated by active dissidence from 
the Right, the Left and the studentry, actually endan- 
gered the state. 

The revolution worked by President Marcos is based 
on the theory that before authority can be limited it 
must exist. The vision of “liberty without the grace of 
human equality, freedom without the discipline of 
answerability,”’ in the words of a Filipino scholar, had 
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to be substituted for a collective will under a strong and 
capable government which had to be above the ham- 
stringing of Anglo-Saxon liberalism if it was to promote 
the common well-being. 

Proof of the success of the Marcos democratic 
revolution is the economic upsurge which has led to rapid 
and important advances in the fields of trade, industry 
and finance. Until the Middle East oil producers’ embargo 
blunted its ascent by doubling its oil bill, the Philippines 
had an economic growth rate of 10 percent while its 
dollar reserves rose to a peak of $1.2 billion in 1974. 
Stock-market transactions continue to be vigorous and 
the credit rating at the IMF and the World Bank isso high 
that the Philippines now has a surfeit of creditor banks 
waiting to finance its many urban, agricultural and social- 
improvement projects. Through careful management the 
Marcos fiscal experts have succeeded in bringing down 
inflation from more than 40 percent in 1974 to below 
10 percent in 1978. 


AND REFORM which, in other parts of the world has 
led to ironic situations of underproduction and so- 
cial dislocation, went on slowly but surely. In just a 
couple of years, it conferred ownership or leaseholds on 
one million farmers, led to a self-sufficiency in rice and 
an enormously impressive rise in both traditional and 
new exports to old and new trading partners. A brisk 
climate of business enterprise seems to have moved into 
the vacuum left by the end of partisan politics. 

In the Philippines more than half of the land is cul- 
tivated and planted to food and export crops, with rice, 
sugar, coconuts, abaca, tobacco at the top of the list. 
Fruit production also grew by more than 200 percent in 
the last ten years, and bananas, the oldest edible crop, 
are the top dollar earner ($28 million a year). Tobacco 
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production also jumped 113 percent in a little over a 
decade and, as compensation for the higher cost of crude 
oil, there was an upswing in the demand for natural 
fibers. Manila hemp, or abaca, is now exported not only 
as the famous Manila rope but as components in tea-bag 
filters, mimeograph stencil tissues, checks and bank notes, 
meat casing and paper. 

Manufacturing makes up the bulk of industrial out- 
put, with chemicals, wood, cane and cork, electrical ap- 
pliances and transport equipment leading all the rest. 
Copper ore (the world’s seventh-largest output), cement, 
gold and nickel also bring a great deal of foreign ex- 
change to the country’s coffers. 

Forests cover about one-half of Philippine land area, 
three-fourths of them being of Philippine mahogany; the 
rest provide other valuable construction materials (at 
home and abroad: pine, mangrove which is found at the 
mouths of the numerous streams and bays, rattan and 
bamboo). Logging and plywood processing alone provide 
livelihood to half a million Filipinos. 

Fishing—which together with rice provides the main 
staple of the Filipino diet—is the year-round vocation, 
hobby, occupation and principal means of livelihood of 
the majority of Filipinos. There are over 2,000 fish species 
and while coastal and inshore waters are assiduously 
worked, the vast open seas around the islands are still 
relatively untapped. The Sulu Sea alone provides 48 per- 
cent of the fish caught in the Philippines, but in Luzon 
freshwater production of delicious milkfish, prawns and 
other table delicacies are cultivated by the hectare. 


T IS in international relations that the success of the 
New Society stands fully revealed. Over a period that 
began ten years ago and accelerated very rapidly in the 
last fout, foreign policy changed dramatically from an 
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almost neurotic, compulsive absorption with the United 
States to a mature open-minded, hard-nosed pragmatism. 
Diplomatic relations were opened with several countries 
whose existence the Philippine Republic did not even 
acknowledge for two decades, in deference to American 
participation in the long Cold War. 

The Marcos Administration opened formal diplo- 
matic relations and signed treaties of friendship, trade 
and cultural exchange with China (and thereby accom- 
plished the difficult step of severance with Taiwan, hun- 
dreds of thousands of whose citizens live in the Philip- 
pines) in 1975, with the Eastern European countries of 
Bulgaria, Romania, Czechoslovakia, Poland and East 
Germany a little earlier and with the Soviet Union in 
June 1976. Clinically, dispassionately executed with an 
eye to national interest, these diplomatic coups are the 
best points of the Marcos Administration. 

The Philippine ‘‘opening of the left’’ was accompa- 
nied by determined and singularly successful efforts to 
identify the country with the Third World and to achieve 
full, active membership in its arrangements, problems 
and forums. The Group of 77 conference held in Manila 
in 1976, and the Manila Declaration which resulted from 
it, and several Afro-Asian seminars among writers, tech- 
nocrats, agriculturists and art experts are some of many 
small but significant triumphs. Rapport with the Muslim 
countries of the Middle East, with Egypt, Algiers, Saudi 
Arabia and Iran, is also a unique departure from a previous 
narrowness of vision and gave the Philippines the longed- 
for status that its large Muslim population deserved. To 
all Filipinos, it opened a whole new world of cultural, 
political and economic experience. 

_ President Marcos’ most biased opponents find it 
hard to conceive of a time when Philippine foreign policy 
was as intelligent, as self-reliant and as beneficial to the 
country’s security, economy and prestige as it is today. 
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N MANY WAYS, Ferdinand E. Marcos, who has been 
President of the Republic of the Philippines for the 
last 12 years, is an enigma. He eludes classification be- 
cause despite his charming ways he is withdrawn and re- 
served and even with his closest friends always keeps his 
own counsel. 

Handsome in the Malay fashion, lithe, tanned and 
blessed with a devastating smile, he keeps himself superb- 
ly fit through water-skiing, golf and squash as well as a 
rigorous high-protein and vegetable diet. He does not 
smoke or drink—not even tea or coffee. Quick-witted and 
widely read, he shows an unflappable poise at all times. 

When on public view, as during his many TV appear- 
ances and speaking engagements, he exudes authority 
and strength, ‘an unusual mixture of audacity and cau- 
tion,” according to an American writer. Indeed he weighs 
his words so carefully that he has acquired an oddly at- 
tractive style of oratory, full of pauses and much imitated 
among his countrymen. 

President Marcos began his public life as a brilliant 
law student given to almost reckless dissent. Shortly after- 
ward he became involved in a serious political scandal 
over the death of his father’s opponent in the closely 
contested elections in the province of Ilocos Norte. His 
early reputation for violence has haunted him at every 
election campaign, but he has weathered it so well that 
many Filipinos now find his brand of “‘martial law” 
almost too benevolent. 
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During World War II and the Japanese Occupation 
he posted a heroic Resistance record. For more than 
three years he led a charmed life, fighting in Bataan, lead- 
ing a guerrilla outfit against desperate odds, eluding cap- 
ture and death and winning 28 medals for valor. 

As a member of the Philippine bar and, successive- 
ly, of Congress and the Senate, he displayed a quiet in- 
telligence and skill which many of his friends and enemies 
underestimated. 

When he became President in 1965, Manila punditry 
made him out to be “‘just another wrinkle” in the color- 
ful and seamy garment of Filipino politics. But he has 
been able to retrieve every difficult situation he has 
found himself in. The most difficult was the social unrest 
brought about by underground coalition of the Right, 
the Left and the Muslim secession movement just before 
his declaration of martial law. For the last six years he 
has been working steadily toward a tidy, self-sufficient 
and productive life for his countrymen. 


W HAT he has done in fact is to mount a revolution, 


nothing less. When he declared martial law in 
September 1972 and dissolved a Congress that had be- 
come increasingly inept and greedy, he transformed the 
structure of government. But he did so within the bounds 
of the Constitution. Although his revolution had an 
authoritarian start, there is little doubt that it is now 
based on. mass support and a personal, almost superhuman 
effort at keeping the nation together, happy, solvent 
ané internationally respected. 

By relying on a grassroots democracy exercised 
through new political units like the barangay and the 
sangguniang bayan on the village, municipal and provin- 
cial levels, Marcos not only removed the old-style pro- 
fessional politicians, attacked the. whole system of polit- 
ical patronage and replaced it with a largely effective 
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technocracy but also sought to change the Filipino peo- 
ple themselves, make over their attitudes, habits and as- 
pirations. Like other great leaders, Marcos knows his 
people well, recognizes that the true ethos of his country 
resides in them and constantly tries to communicate 
with them directly. 


M*s Imelda Romualdez Marcos is the perfect com- 
plement to President Marcos’ introspection and 
deliberate and tightly controlled personality. Extraordi- 
narily energetic, sanguine and volatile, she is a creature 
of instinct, impulse and overwhelming resilience. Candid 
to a fault, open and loquacious, she exerts a personal 
magic on all who see, meet or read about her. 


Tall and fair, her black hair always faultlessly dress- 
ed in a formal chignon, a heart-shaped face held elegant- 
ly over ivory shoulders, Mrs. Marcos is a stunning beauty. 
She dresses regally, expresses her opinions colorfully and 
has unerring instinct for the beau geste. Her generosity 
is legendary, but it has often been misunderstood by the 
world press. 


Mrs. Marcos was a young, provincial girl, with the 
shy distinction bestowed by a large extended family with 
wealth and connections, when Ferdinand Marcos met 
and courted her. After their marriage, she stepped easily 
into the role of consort, political campaign auxiliary and 
social worker, and, over the years, became a self-taught 
authority on art, culture, public health and diplomacy. 
Today, she brings to the field of foreign affairs the same 
grasp that she originally brought to women’s clubs and 
cultural groups. 





She has been energized into a kind of roving, un- 
official troubleshooter and diplomatic scout for the Pres- 
ident, speaking in his behalf during missions to the Mid- 
dle East, China, U.S.S.R., Mexico, the United States, 
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Spain, France, U.K., the Vatican, Canada, Bolivia, Indo- 
nesia, Singapore and half a dozen other countries. Her 
talent for making friends has made her the intimate of 
kings and queens, prime ministers, senators and bankers. 
internationally famous artists and shipping magnates. 
One and all—from Chairman Mao to Margot Fonteyn— 
are agreed that she is well-nigh irresistible. 


N THE PHILIPPINES she was first opposed and then 
I acclaimed for her passion for building monumental 
buildings to serve as centers for her many interests and 
projects. The first of these, the Cultural Center Complex 
on Manila Bay, proves its worth every evening when its 
three theaters open to art-hungry audiences. 


She followed that success quickly with a vegetable- 
planting campaign called the Green Revolution, a Popu- 
lation Control Commission, a Nutrition Center, a Heart 
Center for Asia, a National Arts Center built on the 
slopes of Mount Makiling, a radically new mental-feed- 
ing project for infants, a Technology Resource Center. 


In November 1976 she was appointed Metro Manila 
Governor by President Marcos and now presides over 
four cities (Manila, Quezon, Pasay and Caloocan) and 13 
municipalities, which together with a surrounding “‘plan- 
ning area’ compose one-fourth of the Philippine popula- 
tion. In April 1978 she was elected Assemblywoman and 
subsequently became Minister of Human Settlements. 

She puts in about 18 hours of work every day, in- 
specting Metro Manila and a thousand other cities and 
towns by train, helicopter, car and boat, while a special 
talent for singling out foreign and local experts has help- 
ed her tackle extremely complicated urban problems in a 
few months. Her hard-driving executive style has already 
worked wonders on ascore of groups—from traffic police- 
men and street sweepers to city-planners, architects and 
industrial estate managers. 
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HE MARCOS COUPLE are a shining example of re- 
f gional dove-tailing. When Filipinos begin any proj- 
ect, they ensure its success by choosing participants from 
different regions of the Philippines. President Marcos is 
an Ilocano from Northern Luzon, and Mrs. Marcos a 
Visayan from Leyte—therefore, according to the Fili- 
pino tribal horoscope—they are perfect for each other 
and for the country, one being thrifty, cautious and 
strong, the other ebullient and lighthearted, and together, 
embodying all the cultural virtues and attracting all the 
political support. 

The most common Filipino conversational gambit 
is: “Where do you come from?” The reply, usually cal- 
culated for maximum effect, includes, in addition to 
one’s place of birth, those of father, mother, grandparents 
and perhaps still other ascendants. This form of first ex- 
change, more than a pleasantry, is designed to get things 
straight right away and avoid making tactless behavioral 
errors. For Filipinos, identity hinges on regional charac- 
teristics. 

Even the most sophisticated, westernized Filipinos 
still operate according to tribal undertones. The Tagalog 
of Luzon are the least clannish, although they are con- 
fined in great densities around Manila and the surrounding 
provinces. The Spanish conquistadores of the sixteenth 
century said that they were “‘the fiercest and the whitest,” 
by which they probably meant the Tagalog’s political 
aggressiveness. Today they think of themselves as the 
most industrialized and modernized Filipinos and are 
only too aware of their string of successes. As natives of 
the chief and ancient city of Manila, they were the most 
exposed to westernization and were in the best position 
to plan and mount the Philippine Revolution against 
Spain, start the Filipino-American War and bear the 
brunt of the struggle for independence from America. 

Northern Luzon’s barren coastal plain produced 
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the [locanos, smaller, tougher and grittier than most 
Filipinos. They responded to the challenge of their en- 
vironment by breaking through their enclosed societies 
and became famous for a sense of both duty and adven- 
ture. Today they are the most numerous migrants. 

The range of tribal difference is mind-boggling. The 
Pampanguefios, also of Luzon, are specialists in the good 
life and have perfected a tremendously enticing cuisine. 
The Bicolanos at the tail-end of Luzon are piquant in 
diet and temperament and as sultry, lusty and alluring as 
their volcanoes. 

The Cebuanos are the Ilocanos of the . Visayas, 
penny-wise, work-obsessed, afflicted with lemminglike 
rushes to other parts, mostly the cities of Mindanao or 
Hawaii. The Eastern Visayans, the Waray of Leyte and 
Samar, are typical south-sea islanders, languid, cordial 
and feckless, much given to pleasures of every sort. In 
the Western Visayas, sugar money has given the southern 
temperament sophistication, expensive tastes and man- 
agerial expertise. The people of Iloilo and Negros are 
great gamblers and industrialists, lordly, affectionate 
and the last of the world’s big spenders. 


OR MOST FILIPINOS there is always something strange 
F and unfamiliar lurking on the edge of every new re- 
lationship with another Filipino from another region and 
rightly so far, apart from the eight main groups already 
mentioned (who, of course, all speak separate languages 
different from the Tagalog-based national language, or 
Pilipino) there are no less than 60 other minority tribes 
(composing about only 10 percent of the total popu- 
lation) and ranging from the Muslim Maranao, who 
number almost half a million, to the Tasaday, who are 
only 28. 

Luzon alone has seven Igorot tribes based on color- 
ful villages perched on the Cordilleras and who were never 
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conquered or laid waste by “progress” in addition to 
eight others, a few of them living not a few kilometers 
north of Metro Manila, who have retained their pre- 
Spanish way of life. 


There are seven other tribes in the smallish island 
of Mindoro southwest of Luzon and seven others, all 
culturally and linguistically different in the exotic garden 
island of Palawan. These small ethnolinguistic groups 
have been called ‘‘the original Filipinos,’ but they are 
by no means representative of the majority of the pop- 
ulation. They are, rather, vestiges or antiquities in the 
museum of man that is the Philippines. 


The largest number of cultural minorities is to be 
found in Mindanao and Sulu. The Bukidnon (or forest 
dwellers), for instance, are a large tribe of people “of 
good stature and graceful build, affable and frank, clever 
and polished,” according to the first Spanish friar who 
observed them in the nineteenth century. Their women 
are distinguished as much by their decorum as by the 
bangles, beads and cascabels they wear. The Bukidnon 
are themselves divided into three subtribes. 


Then there are the Manobos of the Agusan Valley 
and the Tiruray who live in southwestern Mindanao and 
who are the natural enemies of the Muslim Maguindanao, 
a sister tribe with whom they have fought many internal 
small wars. The T’Boli of southern Cotabato have pre- 
served their separate identity for centuries by means of 
a loosely structured but rigidly held society. They are 
slight and fragile-looking and being thoroughly Malay 
with no other racial admixture strikingly handsome. They 
live among lakes and mountain springs, are barely emerg- 
ing into the agricultural stage and adorn themselves with 
tattooing, exquisite jewelry and cosmetic effects as 
modern as this month’s Vogue. 
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Y FAR the smallest and—for the anthropologists of 
the world—the most interesting tribe are the Tasa- 
day, who were discovered by Filipinos themselves only 
five years ago. Isolated from the rest of the world for al- 
most a thousand years, the Tasaday live in caves in the 
rain forests of Cotabato, in what till recently was their 
own Stone Age. They never hunt or plant but simply 
gather food, tiny crabs, frogs, roots and fruit which are 
in abundant supply near their caves. They make fire with 
a fire drill when they need to do so. The rest of the time 
they spend enjoying their leisure, playing with their wives 
and children, swimming in the crystal-clear streams, 
swinging on vines, calling to birds, pondering a new flower 
(they know 200 plants by names), pursuing a butterfly 
or singing songs of their own invention. They are children 
of nature, warm and happy-—recalling everyone’s lost 
paradise—and have no words for anger, weapon or hatred. 
The most politically important of the minority tribes 
are the Muslims of Sulu Archipelago, which by itself has 
500 islands and extends from the eastern tip of Mindanao 
to the northwest coast of Borneo. There are three main 
cultural-linguistic groups here and in Zamboanga: The 
Taosug who are farmers, landowners and tradesmen, the 
Samal who are fishermen and merchants, and the Badjao 
or sea gypsies. 

The Taosug are believed to be the indigenous pop- 
ulation of Sulu who came from Johore late in the four- 
teenth century. They are hot-blooded, fiercely uncom- 
promising and proud of their aristocratic forebears. The 
Samal came later but belong to the same physical type 
as the Taosug, and are treated as social inferiors. At the 
bottom rung of the caste system are the Badjao, who are 
the most ethnically interesting. They have long thin faces 
with high cheekbones and fine noses, live in boat houses 
on the open seas. They trace their origin and their nomad- 
ism to a curious myth of a sultan who coveted his sister. 
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S” OUT OF SEVEN Filipinos live in 30,000 barrios, or 
villages, scattered all over the country. 

Filipino barrios are a double enchainment of tiny 
cottages—all stilts and wide windows in the immemorial 
Malay style of housebuilding, strung along a single road. 
Each house has a verandah banked with potted ferns or 
flowering plants and a clean-swept vard which is the 
regular haunt of wiry chickens, assorted mongrel dogs 
and a goat, a piglet or so. The main room, which doubles 
cisarmingly as the sitting-dining room and sleeping quar- 
ters, may display a flutter of pink curtain, an enlarged 
family photograph, a polychrome print of the Sacred 
Heart and, enthroned nearby on a shelf with a crocheted 
cloth, a transistor radio. 

There are children everywhere, a profusion of over- 
hung fruit trees and hedges and somewhere near a creek 
that trickles gently among the women doing the day’s 
washing. A couple of general stores called sari-sari pro- 
vide the oddments and basics of daily living, tins of milk 
or sardine, bar seaps, rope, kerosene o.! for the lamps. 

Barrios have a noisy, friendly, open atmosphere, for 
Filipinos do not share the Anglo-Saxon passion for pri- 
vacy and conduct their lives like a friendly permanent, 
public exhibition. The laughter of children mixes with 
the cicadas, the Coca-Cola commercials and the occasional 
brawl at the store. But life is more rigid and orderlv than 
it seems, for it is hemmed in by a framework cf custom, 
tradition and familiar loyalty it would be folly to defy. 


ERHAPS that is why there are more than 3 million 
P Filipino migrants, almost half of them between the 
ages of 15 and 29, and a phenomenon in Southeast Asia, 
including more women than men. They move out of 
their barrios in search of a more exciting life, better jobs 
and higher education and a chance to take a crack at or 
at least a glimpse of the world beyond the dusty fringes 
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of the farm or the bus stop. 

Most of the migrants come from the arid areas of 
Northern Luzon and the crowded central islands of the 
Visayas and they flow to and from, like their Malay an- 
cestors, in massive migratory waves, the cities, especially 
Manila, as well as the frontier areas on Mindanao and 
Occidental Mindoro and as far as the dream cities in 
Hawaii and the West Coast of the United States. 

The population drain is such that some parts of the 
hinterlands in the Mountain Province, Northern Minda- 
nao, the Visayas and Cagayan are composed only of very 
young or very old people, each awaiting their respective 
departures. 

There is migration out of towns and cities, too, for 
town life and, by extension, city life goes against Filipino 
temperament. Filipinos do not make good urbanites, nce 
matter that 26 percent of them have been classified by 
demographers to be just that. They are too inquisitive, 
friendly and garrulous. Instead of becoming urbanized, 
the rural migrants have in fact often transformed the 
cities, including parts of Metro Manila, into conglomera- 


tions of villages. Barangay, with their characteristic small- 


town festivals, attitudes and placid, informal old-chum- 
lifestyles, radiate in all directions through otherwise busi- 
nesslike Manila like ramifications of the countryside. 
Except for old towns like Lipa in Batangas, Jaro in 
Iloilo, Vigan and Zamboanga where narrow medieval 
streets lined with massive stone walls, carved doors and 
erillwork remain as magnificent reminders of ancient 
townships, Filipino urban centers tend to be imitations 
of American cities, making their uneasy compromises 
between barrio and city in tacky surroundings of gasoline 
stations, low couture and pseudo-California ranch houses. 
Here and there, however, one stumbles on charming 
towns and ancient cities with genteel old houses, squares, 
monuments and churches, dilapidated but still in use. 
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Still and all, despite the contrasts between town 
and country, Northern Luzon and Southern Mindanao, 
Maranao or Bicolano, there are more common traits than 
differences among Filipinos. There is a cultural and racial 
unity which transcends all the little differences of lan- 
_ guage, local custom or cuisine. Despite the diversity, am- | 
biguity and paradox of the 60-odd tribes, a single streak 
which can be called the Filipino character is discernible. © 

What the majority of Filipinos have in common are 
imagination, toughness and resilience which nature and 
history have taught them. They are generous because 
their land is prodigal with its benefits, childlike because 
of their long colonial infancy. They are artistic and 
exuberant in the impermanent way of a butterfly’s wing 
or an orchid bloom, easily hurt and hypersensitive and 
proud. At the same time, Filipinos have a natural sophis- 
tication, because for thousands of years, survival has de- 
pended on a capacity to adapt, absorb and digest foreign 
cultures. Strong on the human factor, Filipinos are a re- 
markable brief for humanism. O 
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